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faint suggestions as to the nature of this higher morality ; but some 
help, it seems to me, we may get by a comparison with the doctrine 
of the individual. In commenting upon her distinction of the three 
phases of morality, we maintained that the morality of the beautiful 
soul is really identical with the higher morality. From the point 
which we have now reached, we can see that the beautiful soul or the 
absolutely good will is possible only when the lower individuality has 
been overcome. And when this is the case, then and only then is 
the individual fitted to be the medium for the actualization of a new 
value, i. e. , for the manifestation of the Idea in a distinctly new indi- 
viduality. The purging away of the lower individuality, or, in other 
words, the completion of the lower morality, is the indispensable con- 
dition of the higher morality, which consists in the actualization of 
new values. To say that the overcoming of the lower individuality 
fits one to be the instrument of the divine Idea is only another way 
of saying that the attainment of the absolutely good will or the beauti- 
ful soul is the necessary condition of the actualization of new values. 
For whenever the Idea manifests itself without let or hindrance through 
a human life, then because of its infinite fullness, it manifests itself of 
necessity in a new form. Thus that higher stage which Fichte calls 
the objective morality is a continuous actualization of new values 
through the medium of the higher individuality. 

Ellen Bliss Talbot. 
Mount Holyoke College. 

The Approach to Philosophy. By Ralph Barton Perry. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1905. — pp. xxiv, 448. 

The purpose of Dr. Perry's The Approach to Philosophy is not so 
much to introduce the reader to philosophical erudition, as to make 
him " more solicitously aware of the philosophy that is in him, or to 
provoke him to philosophy in his own interests" (p. viii). If 
philosophy is inevitable and perennial, it must be shown to issue 
from and to grow out of the interests to which the individual is 
already alive ; it must ' ' appear in its vital relations to more familiar 
experiences. ' ' With this Socratic aim, the author has selected, for the 
first part of his work, various human interests as points of departure 
and pathways of approach, and has sought thus to introduce the 
general standpoint and problem of philosophy through its implications 
in practical life, poetry, religion, and science. "As the ultimate 
criticism of all human interests, philosophy may be approached 
by avenues as various as these interests. Only when philosophy is 
discovered as the implication of well-recognized special interests, is 
the significance of its function fully appreciated " (p. 24). 
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Chapter I attempts to lead the man who occupies the "practical 
standpoint," whatever the particular content of his dominant group 
of ideals, to a recognition of philosophy as a kind of reflection which 
differs only in extent and persistence from the reflection that guides 
and justifies his life and pursuits. "The complete justification of 
his ideal would involve a true knowledge of the essential character of 
the universe" ; he cannot escape "thought about the universe in its 
totality, or in its deepest and essential character " (pp. 21, 22). In 
poetry, furthermore (Chap. II), the philosophical point of view is to 
be found by examining the intellectual factors of poetry. Of these 
the simple and more obvious is sincerity or clearness of representation, 
the rarer and more difficult is apprehension of the universal in the 
particular. The supreme philosopher-poets are such because the detail 
of their appreciation finds fundamental justification in a world-view. 
Their ideals and appreciation of life are the expression of a contem- 
plation of the world in its unity and essence. The restoration to im- 
mediacy of the philosophical thought-structure is accomplished in part 
by poetry, but more completely by religion, wherein the universal is 
not only seen but also served. 

The third and fourth chapters of the book are concerned respectively 
with "The Religious Experience " and "The Philosophical Implica- 
tions of Religion. ' ' The relatively great space accorded to the dis- 
cussion of religion is, in the author's belief, "fair to the general inter- 
est in this topic, and to the intrinsic significance of its relation to 
philosophy." Professor Perry's critical abilities are clearly shown 
throughout this discussion. He avoids the pitfalls in the pathway of 
those who would make belief a mere matter of temperamental or pas- 
sional determination, as well as the difficulties of those who can find 
nothing of value in the religious attitude save only its cognitive fac- 
tors. Belief is here treated as the perfect case of the unity of knowl- 
edge, feeling, and volition. "The believing experience is cognitive 
in intent, but practical and emotional as well in content." " What 
I believe expresses itself in my total experience " (p. 58). The treat- 
ment may be outlined by the following concise statements : "It has 
been maintained that religion is closely analogous to one's belief in 
the disposition toward one's self of men or communities. In the case 
of religion this disposition is attributed to the more or less vaguely 
conceived residual environment that is recognized as lying outside of 
the more familiar natural and social relations. After the rise of sci- 
ence this residual environment tends to be conceived as a unity which 
is ultimate or fundamental, but for the religious consciousness it is 
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more commonly regarded as a general source of influence practically 
worthy of consideration. Such a belief, like all belief, is vitally mani- 
fested, with such emphasis upon action, feeling, or intellection as tem- 
perament or mood may determine " (p. 82). But if the psychology 
of belief is the proper starting-point for a description of the religious 
experience, it is nevertheless "misleading when accepted as a substi- 
tute for philosophical criticism." "Its subjective worth is due at 
any rate in part to the supposition of its objective worth." "For 
religion means to be true, and thus submits itself to valuation as a case 
of knowledge " (p. 83). The cognitive factor in religion is brought 
out by the carefully worded thesis that " To be religious is to believe 
that a certain correlation of forces, moral and factual, is in reality 
operative, and that it determines the propriety and effectiveness of a 
certain type of living. Whatever demonstrates the futility, vanity, or 
self-deception of this living, discredits the religion. And, per contra, 
except as they define or refute such practical truth, religion is not 
essentially concerned with theoretical judgments" (p. 97). The 
imagination, moreover, is indispensable to religion, because of "that 
faculty's power of realizing what is not perceptually present. " " The 
religious imagination fulfills its function in so far as it provides the 
object of religion with properties similar to those which lend vividness 
and reality to the normal social relations " (p. 101). Hence there is 
an aspect of religion that is not directly answerable to philosophical or 
scientific standards. " But there is always, on the other hand, an ele- 
ment of hope which conceives the nature of the world, and means to 
be grounded in reality. In respect of that element, philosophy is in- 
dispensable to religion " (p. 112). It is "the justification of re- 
ligion, and the criticism of religions." 

The chapter on "Natural Science and Philosophy" is necessarily 
of a somewhat different character from the preceding chapters of 
Part I. Here we are concerned not only with a special interest, but 
also with a theoretical question regarding the relation, within the body 
of knowledge, of two of its constituent members. The expository 
treatment is inevitably modified, because "in the case of natural sci- 
ence one has to deal with a body of knowledge which is frequently 
regarded as the only knowledge." Accordingly, the author is forced 
to take "sides against " such "positivism," although he has indulged 
but little in the polemical spirit or method. Science springs from 
"the practical necessity of anticipating the environment." "This 
anticipation appears first as congenital or acquired reactions on the 
part of the organism. Such reactions imply a fixed coordination or 
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system in the environment whereby a given circumstance determines 
other circumstances ; and science proper arises as the formulation of 
such systems. The requirement that they shall apply to the phe- 
nomena that confront the will determines their spatial, temporal, and 
quantitative form. The progress of science is marked by the growth 
of these conceptions in the direction of comprehensiveness on the 
one hand, and of refinement and delicacy on the other. ' ' Now it is a 
function of philosophy " to criticise science through its generating 
problem, or its self-imposed task viewed as determining its province 
and selecting its categories." The impossibility of embracing the 
whole of knowledge within natural science is due to the fact that the 
latter is abstract. This abstractness is unescapable because natural 
science is governed by a selective interest (pp. 134 ff. ). 

Part II undertakes " to furnish the reader with a map of the 
country to which he has been led," to provide "a brief survey 
of the entire programme of philosophy," "an epitome that shall 
follow the course of the natural and historical differentiation of 
the general philosophical problem." This part is subdivided into 
two chapters, "Metaphysics and Epistemology " and "The Norm- 
ative Sciences and the Problems of Religion." The development 
of the order of philosophical problems depends upon the initial 
interest. " The point of departure will always determine the 
emphasis and the application which the philosophy receives. If 
philosophy be needed to supplement more special interests, it will 
receive a particular character from whatever interest it so supple- 
ments." " He, firstly, who begins with the demands of life and its 
ideals, looks to philosophy for a reconciliation of these with the orderly 
procedure of nature. ' ' His philosophy will be ethical or religious. 
On the other hand, for one who is primarily interested in the exten- 
sion and correction of scientific knowledge, philosophy tends to be 
logical and metaphysical. Since it is not possible to exhaust the 
aspects of experience which serve as incentives to philosophical reflec- 
tion, the divisions of philosophical problems are chiefly representative 
of the intellectual autobiography of the individual. The individuali- 
ties may be in a measure eliminated and a general validity attained, if 
we name certain special problems that have appeared in the history of 
philosophy, and follow the course of historical differentiation (pp. 

152 ff-)- 
Whereas Part II presents a general classification of philosophical 

problems and conceptions independently of any special point of view, 

Part III emphasizes the point of view, or the internal consistency 
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that makes a system of philosophy out of certain answers to the 
special problems of philosophy. We pass from a classification by 
problems to a classification by doctrines, and have presented to us the 
general types of historical philosophies. These types are enumerated 
as naturalism, subjectivism, absolute realism, and absolute idealism. 
The first and the third of these are asserted to be primarily meta- 
physical and only secondarily epistemological in character. This dis- 
tinction, it would seem to the reviewer, is by no means clear. Since 
positivism and agnosticism are both treated as the critical phase of 
naturalism, the primacy of the metaphysical interest over the episte- 
mological is not self-evident. And even if we are concerned with 
materialism, which our author regards as the dogmatic form of 
naturalism, it would not be obvious that such a system is primarily 
metaphysical rather than epistemological. When we remember that 
materialism has been oftentimes historically allied with and has some- 
times apparently arisen from empirical subjectivism, the difficulty in- 
volved in Dr. Perry's principle of division becomes accentuated. It 
would not be' relevant to remark that such an alliance, though psy- 
chologically natural enough and historically actual, is nevertheless 
logically impossible, inasmuch as the terms ' primarily ' and ' secon- 
darily' must refer in this connection to the "natural and historical 
differentiation of the general philosophical problem." The initial 
interest, we have been told, determines the standpoint, and the stand- 
point is that which gives systematic unity to the doctrine. In the case 
of absolute realism, the statement would perhaps seem to carry greater 
conviction until one discovers, as representatives of this doctrinal 
type of philosophy, Parmenides, Spinoza, Plato, Aristotle, and Leibniz. 
Classification does, indeed, resemble politics in the facility with which 
it brings about strange companionships ! 

Although this third main division of The Approach to Philosophy 
may perhaps seem to some readers the least successful as objective'ex- 
position, it would be manifestly unfair to comment at length upon the 
classification either of philosophers or their systems. The author, in 
common with all other philosophical writers, is abundantly aware of 
the arbitrary sharpness of boundary lines and the stubborn refusal of 
historical systems to adjust themselves to their allotted places. More- 
over, the difficulty which has just received merely passing mention 
is more apparent than real. The formal perplexities disappear as we 
follow the progress of the detailed treatment, and finally reach the 
excellently critical conclusion. One closes the book with the convic- 
tion of having enjoyed and profited by a gracefully written, a skill- 
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fully planned, and a well-sustained discussion of the vital relationship 
of philosophy to practical interests, its inevitableness, its characteris- 
tic problems, and its representative systems. And the non-technical 
reader will doubtless find this approach well designed to lead to in- 
timacy. 

Albert Lefevre. 
University of Virginia. 



